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MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 
JULY 1995 


\y, embership drive begins in July. If 
there is a RED check next to your 
Name on the address label, your 
membership has expired. Please re-join 
our organization and help preserve the 
history of our area. Membership in the 
Eagle Point Historical Society & Museum 
is due each July. $5.00 Junior ages 0 to 12 
years, $7.50 single membership. $10.00 
Husband & wife. $10.00 Business. $100 
Lifetime. Members receive the Eagle Point 
Historical Newsletter and have voting 
nghts. Send in your membership to: 
Eagle Point Historical Society 
P.O. Box 201 
Eagle Point, Ore. 97524 


List of 1994-5 Members 


Lu Anthony 
Grace Armstrong 
Bill Atkins 
Mr. & Mrs. Walt Barker 
Andrew Bartling 
Betty Bedingfield 
Riki Bednar 
Alice Berger 
Maxine Berryman 
Beta Nu Chapter Esa 
Beverly J. Bishop 
Leeds S. Bishop 
Mr. & Mrs John Black 
Judith (Hannah) Boyd 
Ann Brookins 
Wayne Brown 
Sue Cauble 
Myra Cam 
Beverly M. Cannon 
William C. Carlson 
Debbie Chamberlain 
Jack Chamberlain 
Laura Clark 
Mr. & Mrs. Charles Cobun 
Mr. & Mrs. Rodney Cook 
Sally A. Cormveau 
Virginia Cutler 
Peter Crandall 
Ed Dahack 
Mr. & Mrs. Ben Dawson 
Phil W. Deupree 
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1994-5 Membership continued 


Margaret Dietrick 

Mr. & Mrs. Lee Roy Draper 
Vickie Dugan (lifetime) 
Eagle Point Grange 
Eugene Edwards 

Rodney Enckson 

May E. Falcy 

Benson Foley 

Bob Forbes 

Ear] Harish 

Mr. & Mrs. Elmer Harnish 
Barbara Hegne 

Lynnea Helgedalen 

Doode Henshaw 

Mary Henshaw 

Stan L. Henshaw 

Bery! Hickson 

Dean Higinbotham 
Rosmary Francis 

Billy Frazier 

Mr. & Mrs.Clifton Friend 
Mr. & Mrs Dr. Robert Fry 
Nina Garrison 

Mr. & Mrs. Milton Gorden 
Bemice Gorden 

Mr. & Mrs. LaVar HanSen 
Alan Hansen 

Arlene Hoffman 

Ted Hoffman (honorary) 
Barbara Hutchinson 

Mr. & Mrs. Mike Hyland 
Fred Inlow 

Robert Invin 

Nellie Jackson (honorary) 
Mr. & Mrs. Wayne Jackson 
Toni Jackson 

Joan Jensen 

Inita Kaiser 

Lorraine Karey 

Kay Kelty 

Mr. & Mrs Bob Kimmel 
Norma Kuyper 

Mr. & Mrs Harry Lansburgh 
Paul M. Levin 

Mr. & Mrs Joe Lindsey 
Deanna Martin 

Dorothy McDougall 

Jessie McGraw 

Lucille Merrifield 

Christine Meyer 

Marlene Miracle 

Mazie Neece 

Mr. & Mrs Dan Neilson 


Velma Noble 

Sandra Pastor (new) 

Ina Reed 

Emest Redington 

Mr. & Mrs. Don Reynolds 
Rick’s Greatway IGA 
James Robertson 

Marion Rodgers 

William Ruffin 

Richard Saltmarsh 

Janice Scott 

Randy Sell 

Marley Sharpe 

Mr. & Mrs Lawrence Sherlock 
Mr. & Mrs. Leon Sherman 
Carla Singler 

Steve Snyder 

Patsy Stansell 

Mr. & Mrs Georges St. Laurent 
Mr. & Mrs Wayne Stieber 
Sylvia Surratt 

Mr. & Mrs Coy Taylor 
Willlis Taylor 

Upper Rogue Independent 
Bill Young 

Larry Vaughn 

Mindy Vaughn 

Vera Walch 

Neli Webb 

Eva Wilson 

Jayson Wolgamott 

Helen Wolgamott 

Mr. & Mrs York. 


Exchange Memberships 


Applegate Historical Soc. 

Buncom Historical Soc. 

Camp White Historical Assoc. 

Crater Rock Museum 

Hamey County Historical Soc. 

Gold Hill Historical Soc. 

Josephine County Historical Soc. 
Lake Creek Historical Soc. 

Prospect Historical Soc. (now forming) 
Southem Ore. Button Club. 

Southern Oregon Historical Soc. 
Talent Historical Soc. 

Woodville Historical Soc. 

New members will be listed in 
the next newsletter 
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Teve Taces Or Lone Forcorten History 


How He Became Crazy. 
Sam Purdy tells this story. 


Democratic Times 1876 


I married a widow who had a 
marriageable daughter. My father, 
who often came to see us took a fancy 
to my step-daughter and married her. 
Thus you see my father became my 
son-in-law and my step-daughter be- 
came my mother since she was the 
wife of my father. Some time after- 
ward my wife had a son, he was the 
brother-in-law of my father, and also 
my uncle as he was the brother of my 
mother-in-law. The wife of my father 
(my step-daughter) also had a son; of 
course this son was my brother and at 
the same time my grand-son since he 
was the child of my daughter. My 
wife was my grandmother since she 
was the mother of my mother. For 
myself, I was at once the husband and 
the grandson of my wife and as the 
husband of a person’s grandmother is 
his grandfather, why, then, of course 
that makes me my own grandfather. 
And as soon as this situation became 
apparent, he lost his mind. MORAL: 
be careful whom you marry. 


UGLY MEN 


Oregon Sentinel, 1860 


In the eastern part of Ohio there re- 
sides a man named Brown, now a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and a very sensible 
man, but by common consent, the ugli- 
est individual in the West, being long, 
gaunt, sallow, and awry, with a gait like 
a kangaroo. 

One day he was out hunting, and on 
one of the mountain roads he met a man 
on foot and alone, who was longer, 
gaunter, by all odds than himself. He 
could give the Squire fifty and beat 
him—Without saying a word, Brown 
raised his gun, and deliberately leveled 
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it at the stranger. 
“For God’s sake, don’t shoot,” shouted 
the man in alarm. 

“Stranger,” replied Brown, “I 
sworn ten years ago that if ever I met a 
man uglier than I was, I’d shoot him, 
and you are the first one I have seen.” 

The stranger after taking a careful 
survey of his rival, replied: 

“Well, captain, if I look any worse 
than you do, shoot. I don’t want to live 
any longer!” 


How Reese Creek Got The 
Name 


Have you ever wondered how 
creeks, buildings, bridges and roads got 
their names? In upcoming issues we 
will document some of the names. 


Lewis Reese and his friend, David 
Mosier arrived in the Little Butte Creek 
area in 1854 and acquired Donation 
Land claims bordering each other. This 
land was located just south of Reese 
Creek at the junction of Reese Creek 
Road and the Butte Falls Hwy. (T35 SR 
1W Sec. 14) Lewis Reese was a farmer 
and stockraiser. 

In 1893, a neighbor lady went to 
Reese’s cabin and peeked through a 
crack in the wall. She saw him lying 
dead on the floor. John Ashpole and 
Frank Brown went to the cabin, found 
the door open and Reese’s faithful dog 
standing guard over him. They tried to 
open the door, but the dog would not let 
them enter. They fooled the dog by 
throwing food into a room and locking 
him in. 

It was found that Reese came to his 
death by being jammed by an unruly 
bull against the side of a shed.. The men 
found the bull tangled in a rope around 
a wagon. When they cut him loose, he 
almost horned Mr. Ashpole. The Justice 
of the Peace suggested killing the bull, 
but the county Judge felt since the ani- 
mal was a blooded (Hereford) bull that 


steps should be taken to care for him. 

One week later, Mr. Betz was rid- 
ing by the Reese place in a wagon when 
the bull charged him. Betz did some 
‘hard whipping’ to outrun the bull. 
Some boys opened the gate and Betz 
made it to safety, but not before some 
injuries were received. Mr. Bellows 
killed the bull. 

Lewis Reese was buried near his 
cabin. His nephew came from Iowa to 
settle his estate. It was suggested since 
Reese had considerable value of estate 
that he be re-buried at a local cemetery. 
However, no cemetery lists him. The 
man the road and creek are named for 
may still lie buried on the land he 
owned. 


Memories of Lloyd R. 
Adamson 


Taken from a letter to Barbara 
Hegne Nov. 1991 


About cattlemen in Southern, Oregon: 
“Cattle were my first love and the 
men connected with them. My ideal 
cattlemen were Floyd, Leland & Claus 
Charley. They seemed to have and be 
everything worthwhile. Their cattle 
were the best and their way of handling 
them was far above the ordinary. We 
drove the cattle to wherever they was 
supposed to go. Very little trucking. If 
you met Leland and Claus with a small 
bunch of cattle, they would be in a 
pickup ahead of maybe 24 to 35 head 
two men in the pickup, one dog and a 
bale of hay, 2 horses with bridle reins 
hung on the horn of the saddle. They 
would be following willingly not an- 
chored to the pickup, maybe a loose 
horse with them. Then the dog behind 
walking back and forth, he would prob- 
ably glance up at you as you rode by. 
Every animal seemed to be going to a 
pre-arranged destination at a willing 


(Continued on page 4) 
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(Continued from page 3) 
pace. No hollering or sweating horses 
running here or there. All seemed pre- 
arranged. They were accomplishing 
their goal with a minimum of effort. 
They had eleven head of cattle un- 
der a big pine tree killed by lightning 
strike. That may be a record yet. Bill 
Holman raised cattle on the Britt place 
for several years. He was a handsome 
cowboy. They also had some pretty 
daughters. I worked for Bill, Sam Coy 
and Charlie Hanscom for nothing on 
Sundays just to be able to see the girls. 
What ever was to be done, haying, 
branding, castrating, riding colts, mov- 
ing cattle from one place to another was 
always a big day. 

Sam Coy came to me one day and 
said would you come and help me with 
a horse he had just traded for two good 
Gumsey milk cows. The mare wouldn’t 
tughten a tug and the com was ready to 
be cultivated. We found the only way 
she would pull was to ride her with the 
hamess on to pull a cultivator. I rode 
her and he handled the cultivator, all 
fifteen acres of it. What a price just to 
see a dimple. 

On a Saturday night they would be 
with a dance band they owned and oper- 
ated at the Oasis in Eagle Point or at 
Lake Creek or the Dreamland in Med- 
ford. Here again they were master of the 
situation. A band composed of piano, 
trombone, saxaphone, violin, bass vio- 
lin and drums. This music was not 
honky tonk or cut rhythm. The notes of 
the melody believe me they could put a 
ordinary dance couple on cloud nine be- 
fore you could get on the floor. When 
they struck up a song the floor was im- 
mediately full, everyone came alive. A 
girl never thought of saying no I don’t 
want to dance. She was already in 
thythm. It seemed a person was hypno- 
tized. Now Saturday night wasn’t all 
made up in heaven because outside af- 
ter dark bootleggers sold rot gut 
whiskey all you could drink for .25 

cents from a quart fruit jar. I am sure he 
made a fortune every quart. You 
couldn’t possible take more than one 
sip. It was so hot and powerful you 
couldn’t possible take two small sips. 
Then there was a little fist fighting. The 
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boys thought you were trying to swipe their girl and all you was trying to do was 
keeping time to the music. They would grab you by the tie and lead you around 
Your only chance to get away would be to take your jack knife and cut your own tie. 
When you went back in the hall with no tie everybody knew you had been fighting. 
The Oasis in Eagle Point was built on springs under the whole floor. When the 
crowd hit a good rhythm it would sway like a swinging bridge. It was where all the 
young people learned to dance. You had to be in time with the crowd. And one round 
around the hall and two club footed people were learning fast.”0 


The Oasis Spring Dance Floor built by Ernie Dahack. 
Photo courtesy Ed Dahack 


New Extended Hours for Summertime 
Eagle Point Museum is open every Sat. 10am to 4pm & Tues. 9am 
to Noon. We will open any day any time with prior arrangements. 
New Open Hours for the summer will be Sundays 1pm to 4pm. We 
are open numerous various other hours as we are in the process of 
determining the best traffic days to extend our hours on a permanent 


basis. We want you to see our museum. Call Barbara to schedule, 
826-9725 O 


New DonatTIons 3 


Muriel J. Harbin, WW1 bayonet & scabbard, Longs jar, egg weigher, coke 
bottle. Darlene Noonchester: 1890’s plantation saddle. Walt Barker: Italian 
cookie jar. Helen Wolgamott: Disneyland book. Richard (Salty) Saltmarsh: 
arare 1879 mines & mining statistics book. Valarie James, misc. physician 
insturments. Thanks to all. 
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“FORT UP! WAR PARTY'S acomin’!” The alarm 
echoed through the twisted canyon of 
Oregon Territory's Rogue River as Ump- 


one along each bank, waming miners and 
settlers of an impending Indian attack. 
To convey these grim tidings, the Indian 
couple had set out from a treacherous 
stretch of river aptly named Hells Gate in 
the chilly, pre-dawn hours of October 9, 
1855. Through the Indian grapevine they 
had learned that a hostile band of Rogue 
Indians had galloped off their Table Rock 
Reservation and begun a bloody ram- 
page along the Oregon-California Trail. 

Umpqua Joe was a subchief of a small 
tribe that roamed along the Rogue and 

‘Applegate rivers in what is now southem 
Oregon. He had been a guide for John C. 
Frémont when the “Pathfinder” explored 
and mapped northern California and 
southerm Oregon in 1843. 

The Rogue, or Takelma, as they were 
called in their own language, had a repu- 
tation for fierceness stemming from their 
harassment of explorers, trappers and 
mountain men. With the 1851 discovery 
of gold in southern Oregon, thousands of 
prospectors had swarmed over the Takel- 
ma’'s traditional homeland, showing little 


Indian Mary and his granddaughter 
Lillian hangs inside the pay booth at 
Indian Mary Park. 


qua Joe and his wife paddled their canoes, 


This photo of Umpqua Joe’s daughter 


ONCE A GUIDE FOR JOHN FREMONT, UMPQUA JOE AGAIN HELPED WHITES 
WHEN THE ROGUE VALLEY ERUPTED. 


respect for Indian rights. In addition to 
miners, homesteaders were pouring into 
the Rogue Valley over the Applegate Trail, 
a southem branch of the Oregon Trail 
opened in 1846. 

An uneasy truce had existed for two 
years between the whites and Indians 
following the signing of a peace treaty 
at Table Rock in September 1853, but 
atrocities on both sides had escalated, 
and hatred between the two races was 
running high. 

Joe warmed that Indians of the Shasta, 
Klamath, Umpqua, Modoc and Rogue 
tribes were combining forces to wipe out 
all the whites. Fulfilling his prediction, 
October 9, 1855, became the bloodiest 
day the Rogue Valley had ever seen when 
marauding Indians massacred more than 
20 men, women and children. 

The alert sounded by Joe and his wife 
gave the miners living in the isolated 
Rogue River canyon time to flee down- 
stream to a place called Skull Bar near the 
mouth of Galice Creek. Two of the largest 
cabins on Skull Bar were built of thick, 
sturdy logs and stood close together not 
far from the river's edge. About 40 miners 
took refuge in them, and, with some 
reluctance, they allowed nine terrified 
Chinese to join them. The miners were 
poorly armed, equipped only with 13 anti- 
quated muzzleloaders, a handful of pistols 
and not much ammunition. Joe, an excel- 
lent marksman, and his wife made a wel- 
come addition to the nervous group. 

Skull Bar is on the south side of the 


diver, and the miners hoped the deep, 


swift-flowing Rogue would at least slow 
attackers approaching from the rear. A 
high ridge choked with a tangle of 
madrone, manzanita, hazel brush and 
young firs fronted their position, offering 
cover for the Indians. 

The miners feverishly cleared the under- 
growth within rifle range of the cabins to 
eliminate hiding places. Next, they threw 
up a breastwork of logs and driftwood on 
the side most vulnerable to attack. Finally, 
they dug a trench in front of their make- 
shift fort deep enough to shelter a man 
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lying flat on his belly. They were still build- 
ing defenses when a most welcome vol- 
unteer force of 37 men, commanded by 
Captain William B. Lewis, arrived. Fortifi- 
cations were completed just in the nick 

of time. Soon, the hillside was swarming 
with Indians. 

Sergeant Israel Adams, one of the volun- 
teers, crept out to scout the enemy’s posi- 
tion. He had wormed his way no more 
than 100 feet when he was pinned down 
by a barrage of bullets. J.W. Pickett and 
six others went to his rescue but were 
met with a withering fire. A rifle ball tore 
through Pickett’s left side. His compan- 
ions pulled him to safety, but he died a 
few hours later. The exposed volunteers 
began to inch their way back to the fort, 
suffering more casualties en route. 

In an attempt to cover the retreat of 
their comrades, Lieutenant W.A.J. Moore 
and five volunteers scrambled into the 
fort's freshly dug trench. Dragging their 
wounded companions, Pickett’s men 
were finally able to tumble into the trench. 

The battle raged for four hours. The men 
pinned down in the trench could only aim 
at the puffs of blue smoke that sprouted 
from boulders, bushes and trees along the 
hillside. The Indians poured lead into 
their position with effect. Lieutenant 
Moore was hit twice. Captain Lewis took 
three bullets and lay severely wounded. 
Two other defenders were wounded, one 
critically, the other hit in the knee. 

The men crawfished toward the fort, 
dragging their wounded. Before they 
could reach safety, another of their num- 
ber was almost killed when a slug tore a 
gory groove across his jaw. At last, with 
nearly every man wounded, the bloody 
group reached the fort. 

Moments later, the hillside exploded 
with yelping Indians. A horde of half- 

naked, shrieking warriors, each wearing a 
single white feather in his headband, his 
body and face smeared with white war 
paint, zigzagged down the hillside, firing 
as they ran. A score of leaping braves 
dove into the abandoned trench, tuming 
it into a redoubt from which to press the 
attack. Others torched the outlying build- 


ings, destroying the tiny settlement of 
Galice, and then began shooting flaming 
altows at the two crowded cabins. Several 
times the defenders were forced to craw] 
outside, exposing themselves to flying 
bullets to beat out the flames. 
Umpqua Joe's wife recognized Harttish 
of the Applegate Takelma, noted for his 
courage and military expertise and called 
Chief John by the whites. His stentorian 
voice bounced off the canyon walls as he 
bellowed orders to his tribesmen. Chief 
Limpy was also there with his band from 
the Iinois River. Young and vigorous in 
spite of his handicap, Limpy moved 
among his men, shouting encourage- 
ment. Chocultah, or Chief George, known 
for his suspicious nature and open hostili- 
ty toward the whites, had also joined 
forces with the attackers; so had a power- 
ful and much feared Shasta, Tenas Tyee. 

It looked as though the little fort was 
about to be overrun. Private Sam Sanders 
was killed instantly when a slug smashed 
through the clay chinking. Umpqua Joe 
was hit and seriously wounded. Two more 
white men were killed and several more 
wounded. Then the defenders drew sig- 
nificant blood: a huge Shasta leader was 
shot dead. Confusion swept through the 
tribes. Instead of following up their earlier 
advantage with another charge, the In- 
dians held their positions, taking potshots 
at the fort. 

The hours wore on. Those inside the 
cabins doubted they could survive 
another charge. Throughout the remain- 
ing daylight hours, gunfire echoed along 


the river as miners and Indians exchanged 
lead. Occasionally, the battle stopped 
long enough for the warriors to shout that 
their foes’ scalps would soon be dangling 
from rifles and lances. Joe's wife inter- 
preted. Not to be outdone, the miners 
hurled insults of their own across the nar- 
row strip that divided the enemy camps. 
As the last rays of sunlight slid behind 
the westem mountains, the Indians with- 
drew into the shadowy twilight, carrying 
their dead and wounded. All night long 
the miners worked, improving their 
defenses. Sentries kept a sleepless vigil. 
When the first blush of dawn bathed 
the tops of the canyon walls, the Indians 
retumed to fire a few haphazard shots 
at the beleaguered fort. They then melted 
into the forested hills as suddenly as they 
had appeared. 
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Within a year of the Skull Bar battle, the 
Rogue and their allies had been defeated; 
Chief John, with only 35 warriors left, was 
the last to surrender. Nearly 2,000 Indians 
from southwestern Oregon were forced to 
march to the mouth of the Rogue River, 
where they they were then taken by 
steamer 175 miles north to a coastal 
reservation. Of the 600 Rogue and 
Umpqua taken to the Siletz Reservation in 
1856, only 385 were still alive a year later. 

Because they had given aid to the set- 
tlers and miners, Umpqua Joe and his wife 
were allowed to remain in their homeland. 
Joe staked a squatter's claim on a fertile 
shelf of land on the south bank of the 
Rogue River. There, he and his wife built a 
cabin, planted a few fruit trees, grew a gar- 
den, hunted, fished and raised their three 
children, Kelsay Joe, Mary and Betsy. 

As miners and settlers continued to 
stream into the canyon, Joe found he 
could earn a living by rowing them across 
the river in his canoe. Soon realizing he 
needed something larger, he built a crude, 
flat-bottomed, raftlike ferry and operated 
it below his cabin, transporting miners 
and settlers, their animals, supplies and 
wagons across the river for many years. 

Old-timers said Joe had a secret gold 
mine. He never took out a lot of gold ata 
time, just enough to buy something extra 
once in a while. Folks used to follow him, 
trying to find out where he got his gold. 
He would lead them on a merry chase to 
the top of a very steep hill behind his 
homestead, where he would walk all 
around a big rock, known today as 
Umpqua Joe's Rock; then he would come 
back down and have a good laugh. 

In July 1869, Umpqua Joe was accused 
of killing one A. Morton, but Joe's white 
comrades had not forgotten how he came 
to their aid when the Rogue Valley 
empted 14 years earlier or his continued 
loyalty. His friends raised $1,000 for his 
bail and flocked to his trial in the pioneer 
settlement of Kerbeyville to testify in his 
behalf. The jury found him not guilty. 

Sadness touched Joe's life when his 
wife died and again when his son, Kelsay 
Joe, was killed in a brawl in the nearby 
town of Grants Pass. 
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Umpqua Joe’s own life ended violently, 
in a shootout with his son-in-law Albert 
Peco, a mixed-blood of French, Indian 
and Spanish ancestry. Peco had wan- 
dered into southem Oregon from British 
Columbia a few years earlier and married 
Joe's daughter Mary. 

The trouble started over a dog. A Galice 
miner owned a handsome, intelligent St. 
Bernard named Faust. After a while, the 
miner moved to Grants Pass, taking Faust 
with him. But Faust did not take to town 
living and retumed to the canyon country, 
where he found kindness, plenty to eat 
and a new home with Umpqua Joe. Joe 
grew to love the big dog. 

On an October day in 1886, after several 
hands of cards and a shared bottle of 
whiskey, an argument erupted between 
Joe and Peco, and Peco shot Faust. In the 
duel that followed, Joe emptied a load of 
buckshot into Peco. Before Peco died, he 
fired three shots at Joe, hitting him with 
two. Exit Umpqua Joe. 

After Joe's death, Mary lived in her 
father's cabin and continued to pole his 
ferry back and forth across the river. Like 
her father, she became one of the more 
colorful characters of the Rogue River 
canyon and was known throughout 
southern Oregon as Indian Mary. 

In 1958, Joe's old homestead was pul- 
chased by Josephine County, converted 
into a park and named for Mary. The sign 
at the park entrance reads: "Historic 
Indian Mary Park, smallest Indian Reser- 
vation ever created. Granted to Indian 
Mary in 1894 by the U.S. Government in 
recognition of gratitude to her father, 
Umpqua Joe, who gave the alarm which 
saved white settlers of the area from a 
planned massacre.” 

Campers come to Indian Mary Park 
to enjoy fishing, swimming, rafting 
and relaxing in the rugged beauty of 
Umpqua Joe's homeland. A large 
photograph of Indian Mary and her 
daughter Lillian greets visitors from 
inside the pay booth, and not long ago, 
the park was visited by Umpqua Joe's 
great-great-grandchildren. Ww 


Society member, Carole Neilson, writes articles 
for several national magazines. She lives in Shady 
Cove, Ore., with her husband, Dan. Carole is 


secretary of the Shady Cove School. Her Umpqua 
Joe article appeared in an earlier issue of Wild 
West Magazine. ; 
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bers Monday August 14, 1995 

Come join the fun af the museum. Meet at 
6:30 for eats with the eleetion of the Board 
to fallow. If your last mame is A to G bring 
salad, H to N Dessert M to Z Main Dish. For 
further information eall Helen Wolgamott 


830-4049 


By-Law changes approved for 1995 


Article lll. Committees: 

All chairpersons will be appointed by the board at the 
annual meeting.The following standing committees will be 
supplemented by other committees as needed and 
approved by the board: 

Historical News, Capitol Improvement, Museum Grounds, 
Volunteers, Membership, Entertainment, Cemetery. 
Article | 

Beginning July 1996 Husband & wife combination 
membership will increase to $12.50 

Article IV Officers 

Officers shall be elected by the Board of Trustees at the 
meeting held following the annual meeting of the 
membership. The terms to be held by all elective officers 
shall be for one year. Officers can be re-elected each year 
until their *term as Trustee is complete (* Trustee serves 3 
years) 


Stop by the museum for a complete copy of our By-laws. 


Books 
Two new have been 
added to our collection: 
‘First There Was 
Twogood”’ by Larry 
McLane. This is a pictorial 
history of Josephine 
County. It also has some 
great stories. 
‘Settling The Rogue 
Valley, The Tough Times, 
The Forgotten People by 
Barbara Hegne. 


‘Neod agin oe 
-Comevisit our ston. 


locale Historical Books $13 
Booklets from $3.00-SA.50 : 


Masnt a auiress Book $3 = - 
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People Profile 
Betty BEdINGEItEId 


Betty Bedingfield is one person who has 
been involved with the museum from the word 
‘Go’ and is still a helping member of the society. 
Betty is an expert on By-Laws and how they 
should be introduced and wnitten for the 
betterment of the organization. Betty has been a 
member of Beta Nu Sorority for 32 years and 
now serves as president. She is also secretary of 
the Eagle Point Community Association. 

Back in 1976 Betty served as chairperson 
of the Bi-Centennial Committee. With a renewed 
interested in history the committee voted to have 
a museum in Eagle Point. In 1978 the historical 
society acquired the little Long Mountain 
Schoolhouse from the school district and moved 
it across the creek to its present location. 

Betty was president of the historical 
society for a total of eight years. In that time she 
suffered through the growing pains of running a 
museum with limited funds. In 1987 with no 
funds to pay the winter electric bill of $400, the 
power was cut off. In addition the old roof 
leaked. 

Betty asked for help from the city, but 
they had their own budget problems and were not 
able to help. Finally, the Southern Oregon 
Historical Society approved money out of the 
historical tax to get the roof fixed.The 
community helped with cake and bake sale and 
even the Junior High School students put on a 
dance-a-thon to raise money for the society. 
Finally they were able to get the heat on so 
people would come to the museum. 

No doubt the early days of the museum’s 
existence were tough, thank heavens people like 
Betty Bedingfield stayed on and saw it through. 
She is but one of a group of Eagle Pointers, who 
without their interest and perseverance, we would 
not have a museum. Watch in upcoming issues 
for stories of other people who contributed to 
making the museum the wonderful place it is 
today. 


Our Museum has grown from a tiny school 
house to a building that houses Jackson 
County’s second largest collection of historical 
artifacts. 

1978 to 1995 


Pictures From The Past 


Logging the big ones above Butte 
Falls. Ray Tungate & Albert Holm 


Antelope School C. 1895. 


Fish ladder at the mouth of Elk Creek 
on the Rogue River. 


Crater Lake Hwy: Rogue 
Elk Hotel C. 1916 


a 


Fred Downing Homeplace: 
Lake Creek 
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From theEagles Quill. 
Class of 1941 Seniors 


Martin Burke: 

It may be said that 
his wit shines at 
the expense of his 
memory. 


Joan Holmes: 

A merry heart 
doeth good like a 
medicine. 


Reva Chesnut:Can 
we ever have too 
much of a good 
thing? 


Martha Abel: 
Sweeter also than 
the honey and the 
honeycomb. 


Lucille Vieaux: 
And mistress of 
herself though 
China falls. 


Eddie Dahack: 
I am escaped by the 
skin of my teeth. 


Marie Davidson: 
A true friend is 
forever a friend. 


Audrey Knighton: 
To love, cherish 
and obey. 


Sandy Clave: 
Let down the 
curtain: The farce 
is done. 


Val Smith: 
Eating the bitter 
bread of 
banishment. 


Willard Walch: 
I am very fond of 
the ladies. 


Historical News: Virginia Cutler 
Volunteer: Sharon Barker 
Parliamentarian: Betty Bedingfield 
Cemetery: Don Reynolds & Norma 
Kuyper 

Membership: Barbara Hegne Join Our Family Tree 
Entertainment: Ed Dahack & Norma 

Kuyper 


We are located in the historic district of Eagle Point, 
Oregon, between the old Antelope Covered bridge 
and the Butte Creek Mill on North Royal. 


Eagle Point Historical & Museum 
P.O. Box 201 
Eagle point, Oregon 
97524 
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